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ABSTRACT 

Although sone genuine probleas and disadvantages 
exist in saall schools, educators have begun to rediscover the 
inherent strengths and values in schools saall enough to fit the 
huaan dimensions of the child and youth. In the early 1970«s, the 
north central Association (HCA) coaaission on Schools was pressured 
for recognition of the saall school's plight, and foraed a coaaittee 
on Saall Schools to assist these schools to becoae better quality 
schools by building on their strengths and attenuating their 
weaknesses. The coaaittee then undertook the saall Schools Project 
to: identify the strengths and evident tfeaknesses which saallness 
brings in its wake; coaaission a survey of the literature relative to 
these strengths and weaknesses; and conduct an inventory of all HCA 
saall schools (schools with 300 or fewer students in grades 9-12) to 
deteraine the extent to which certain effective practices used by 
saall schools are in effect in NCA saall schools. The three papers 
discuss the results of the Saall Schools Project: "An overview of the 
Alleged strengths and weaknesses of the Saall School"; "An Annotated 
Survey of the Literature on Saall Schools"; and "An Inventory of 
Effective Practices in Saall Schools: A School Locator Service." A 
copy of the fora "An Inventory of Effective Practices in Saall 
Schools" and its cover letter are appended. (HQ) 
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Introduction 



l^oimU sdMol & one of the newly rediscovered n^oim!^ 
kan ediK»tion. After long decades of neglect, not to say active and 
open «n>position, educators have begun to discern the inherent sfaengths 
a^^^hres in schools «nall enough to fit the human dimensions of the 
chiW and youth. As mass man becomes more and more a grim reality 
to tte ^rld at large, it is becoming increasingly evident that the in- 
dividual in his formative years flourishes best in a vis-a-vis setting, in 
a ^hool envirwunent where the young person can fully claim his own 
individuality. 



TTife IS not to deny that swne genuine problen^ and disadvantages 
inhere m small schools. Large schools, up to the point of diminishing 
returns, can be more cost-effective, if not necessarily more education- 
aUy effective. Students can be esiposed to a wider divereity of human 
bemp m the lai^r irotitutions. M<Nneover, if competition is to remain 
the teit motif of our society, there is no question that larger schools 
afford a more diallenging, even ruthless situation. 



However, educators are discovering that most of the disadvantages 
that are alleged to be inherent in small schools can be diminished, cir- 
cumvented, or even reversed by educational imagination and fle>dbility. 
Many of the loudly proclaimed advantages of large sdwols can be ef 
fected in the small school once it has broken through its own slavish 
emulation of standard prrcedures and proc»i»^ By crating modes 
and fomwts uniquely adapted to its own strengths, the small school 
cm equal if not eartms the educatioml efforts of any of its lareer 
owmterparts. 



This realization has been slow in reaching most American educators. 
With our national infatuation with size and growth, it is easy to un- 
derstand why throughout the last several decades the persistent effort 
has been to eliminate the small school. Dista-ict consolidation, though 
a worthwhile endeavor in itself, has been wrongly inteipreted to require 
schools of grras size. Our educational ^kesmen have ahiv^t invari- 
aWy^ connected bigness with goodness. Even a<»redilation standards 
have been designed to make it difficult for the small sdiooi to struggle 
its way to memberehip in regional associations. 



However, in tihe late sixties, the increasing alienation of our young 
people from their outsized schools began to thrust home the reality that 
large schools are not the best setting for many of our youUi in their 
qu^t toward maturity and the future. Indeed, mudi of the subsequent 
growth and acceptance of the alternative sdiool can be attributed to 
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this negative reaction against gigantism. There is suflkient evidence 
to biggest that it is the stnallrte^, the face-to-face environ of tlwse 
altemathre sdiools that has accounted for their unexpected success with 
many previmisly disaffected students. 



TWs, then, as l»ckground. In Vne eariy seventies, it becanHJ evident 
to a giowii^; n'unber oi Tpeogle within the NCA Cimunission on Sdiools 
that too many of our snudl sdwols were being driven from NCA m«n- 
beiship by tite inappropriate ai^lication of standards devi^ specifical- 
ly to dfecem quality in larger institutions. P. R. Wanek, NCA State 
Ch^iirman for South Dakota, aWy seconded by M. D. Forrest, a school 
superintendent in Arkansas, began to press for a reoognitiwi by me 
Comm^ion of the plight of the small sdiool and an understanding that 
anall sdiools can also be good schools, given the proper educational 
leadership and visioa 



Xtesponding to this pr«»ure, in 1970 the Commisiion formed a Com- 
mittee on Small Sdiools, pladng on it the maiulate to assist small 
sdiools to become quality schools through program and curriculum 
adaptations. The intent was not to retain the small «jiool per se withm 
tiie NCA but rather to help the small sdiools become better sdiools 
brv building on their strengths and attenuating their weakness^. 



Sinop then the Committee on Small Sdiools has been active and pro- 
ductive. It has held ^veral drive-in conferences fw administrators of 
small sdiools; it has effected certain amendments to the standards that 
have rendered them more pertinent to the needs and requirements of 
ranall sdiools; it has raised its voi<» time and ai^ in the advocacy 
of the small schfK)l within the coundls of the Commission. More imi»r- 
tantly, it has undertaken an ambitious Small Sdiools Project The 
course of the project consisted in first identifying the many strengths 
and the evident weakne^es that smaltoe^ brings in its wake. Then a 
survey of ihe literature relative to these alleged sta^ngths and w«ik- 
nessed was commisstened. Following this, an inventory was taken of 
all NCA small sdiools— which the Cwmiittee has defined as schools 
with ^ or fewer students in grades nine through twelve—to deter- 
mine the extent to whidi certain effective practices used by small 
schools to overcome their weakn^ses and to capitalize upon their 
strengths are in effect in NCA small schools. 

This pr^nt Oca^ional Pajxir reports the resadts of the projecc up 
to this point. It is now our expectation that once his brcK^ure has 
gained currency in the field, the Committee on Small Sdiools will be 
able to ask two or three of our member schools to serve as model small 
gch<Mjls. The intent will be to asa^rtain the extent to which the more 
exemplary practices can be mounted in one school and the degree to 
which such an effort will improve tlve educational process and product 
The effort made by the school will have to be implemented without a 
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great mcrease in resources if it is to have any reality component The 
rote of the Commission on Schools will be to provide professional as- 
sistance to the sdwol in establishing its program and in laying plans 
for its evaluation. 



project has matured slowly, the Committee on 
Small Schools feels that it has much merit The Committee is delisted 
at thjs t«ne to offer this Ocassional Paper to its member small tuAioola. 
It is Its hope that the paper will result in a careful review of the pres- 
ent practices and program in each of our membe;- schools to determiiw 
whether some newer practices might not be helpftil at this point If the 
final result is a robust strengthening of NCA smaU ediooh, the project 
will have fulfilled its salient goals. 

The Commhtee on Small ScHOota 
RoBEBT H. KniD, Ckairman 
John A. Stanavage, Secretary 



November 1074 



Seclfcm I 

An Overview of Um Alleged Strengths 
and Weaknesses of the Small School 



The starting point for tiie renaissance of ti)e mnall sdK<ri mi^ be 
tiie determination of its inherent strengths and tl^ identification of its 
structural weaknej^. Then steps can taken to build program and 
procedure on those strengths, while at the same time dm ising expedi- 
ents to reduce if not eliminate the weakness. Hitiierto, ^ primary 
prot^m i^ms to have been that small scIkmIs diose to mirror their 
larger counterparts mtiter than to recognize tlieir own tmique advan- 
tages then structure their educational progrnn^ to tak$ full benefit of 
those strengths. 

It should be realized that many of tiie sti^ngthfi of small schools 
can prove to be detenents to effective education imk^ they are capi- 
talized upon creatively. Small class size means littlf if the teacher per- 
sists in k?cturing to the class as though standing befcH^ an audience 
of hundreds. Potential flexibility of sdieduling for all studaits has no 
value if the school continue on a rigid six by fivf; ^edule for all stu- 
dents. The exigent need is not only to recc^'ze ihe vahi^ and retard- 
ants of smallnei^ but to take steps to modify the program so as to 
n^lize the strengths and repre^ the wc^kne^s. As is x^ll expreissed 
in the Working Paper for tte Small Schools Conferejice at the Uni* 
versity of Nortitem lo\m: 

An examination of some of the strengths ,md weakn^u^es of the 
small school is the first step in solving t>ie problem. It mu^ be 
i^phasized that it is but thia first step, a Bit would be a wa^ of 
time to identify th^ elem^ts and then do nothing about thent^ 

No list of purported strengths and weakt^s^ <rf mnall schools can 
hope to be complete or beyond cavil Neverthel^ the Committee on 
Small Sdiools has ventured to Ifet ihi major advantages and disad* 
vantage of smallne^ in sdiools. It offers this i^smtB with no great as- 
surance tiiat it has exhf^usted the subject, but it do^ have sturdy con- 
fidence in the fact thr.J the strengths and weakn^es it has delineated 
are indeed realities in ihe field. 

THE PURPORTED STRENGTHS OF SMAU SCHOOLS 

1. Ck>se working relationships subsist between the faculty and the 
administmtion. These relationships are frequentiy more personal 
than roie-expectative. 



^UniveiBity of Korih&nx Iowa, Ced^ Fall*, The Small Sehooi'-^osp It Can Bt Improved. Work- 
ma Paper for the ^nall SdMNsIs Con(ere&^* March I5*16« 11174* p. 2, 
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2. Bur^uoratic overload— red tape, intricate regulation— is not 
so prevalent in snmll sdiools as in large, 

3« Dedstons in the gmall school can be made more on an individual 
basis than on a a^Uective basis. This relate hoih to staff am! 
students. 

4. Ttere to a greater ^nse of community felt by everyoM in the 
sdiooL Smalln^ by its very nature wdains im^lvement 

6. Intimate, vi8-a*vis relatsimships aie possible between teadiers and 
students in tl^ classrooms and in the moie informal settings in 
th^ sci^L 

6. Hiere s^sieially ^te more fovoreble stude. id^r ratios in 
small sdvMls than larger om^ 

1. There »9 a grater possibility of a small scdiool becoming in fact 
and in operation learner-centered, wi^ all tiiis means for a posi* 
tive affective climate and tl^ ultimate burgeoning of ^ indi- 
vidual 

8. Hie iK>tentiaUty for effective individtaalization of instruction ami 
for broad indepen^t study pvt^rrams is great 

9. Since numbers alone preclude ability grouping at any one grade 
level, this averts many of the deieterknts effects of that oomnKm 
practice. Morrover, tl^ possibility of gmde-erossing and age- 
crowing in clas^o<»ns groiis^ significantly as tiie size of the school 
diminishes. 

10. A fflnall sdHM>l presents a s^ident witir a greater opportunity to 
discover his identity, U> learn about himself. 

11. A small sdiool provides greater opportuni^ for each student to 
participate in tl^ total school activity program. Each student is 
needed in the program; henc^ the activity program beomies a 
learning activity, rather than merely a stage for the stellar per- 
formances of a few. 

12. The in^capable importance of the single individual in all phas^ 
of the pr.^m is to be noted. Every student is need«l; each 
teadier plays a vital role. 

13. Guidance becomes a staff-wide fimctJon in reality, rather ttian a 
service provided only by specialists. This total staff involvement 
in guidance, iTOvitablo in a school setting in which everyone is 
known to everyone else, mak<^ for truly effective guidance at 
the point of need. 

14. Means and measures to insure proper discipline are not so de- 
nmnding and obtrusive as they are in larger schools. In conse- 
quence, more staff effort can bo devoted to the teaching proofs. 
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15* Teadiers are constrained by tiw k^istks of snusM Bdtoola to be 
more gencraltet than specialist, thus providing that breadth of 
educatlonai and human contacts so desired in our isxdiools ami so 
infrequently adtieved. 

16. Smallr^ss in a school fosters dorar !«lationship9 among teachem, 
resulting in a nK>re uniited staff appnmdi to mx^ problems as 
articulation, program di^ge, tlie determinati<m of the funda- 
mental purposes of tl^ sdiooU and so forth. 

17. Change can be effected with gn^ter ease in a small schod, <moe 
the desire and the determination have a)sserted th^tnselv^. De« 
signs for innovation do not need to be complex as those re- 
quired in the nK>re mammoth sdiools. 

18. The non-grading of a small hig^ scIkk)!, placing every student 
on his own individual progress plan, attains an immediate feasi- 
bility that is not present in a larger sdtooL 

19. Small BdH}ol8 can— ituieed frequently mu8t~cross*grade students 
in classes. This resoltB in a more stimulating age mix than is to 
be fotu^ in the avemge claissrocmi in larger sdtools, wl^re the 
number of peer modeb is stringently limited. Thus a multiple- 
age classroom mom tlmn an expedient; it is an educati<mal 
desideratunt 

20. school ^^ledule can be altered nK>re readily in a small sduxil 
to pormit field trips, school-wide assemblies, work-study pro- 
grams, and so forth. 

21. Ck^ working relationshif^ normally sul^ist between the small 
school and its commmuty. Hence the staff of the sdiool <^ es- 
tablish an autl^K^ntic identification with the community, cultivate 
ing mutual respect and tmderstei^ing. 

22. Teachem in small schools get to know parents better, thiw pro- 
viding more effective coopemtion in the r^lution of whatever 
problems might arise. 

23. In small schools, a larger percentage of the jMirents become in- 
volved in school affairs than in larger ones. This parental involw- 
ment leads not only to better comnnimity supfXHt but also en- 
hances the total ^ucational program. 

24. The small school, if properly direct <an become the commtm- 
ity sdiool. serving the needs of ft^ students and also satisfying 
the wide pniK>ply of educatk>nal demands and desl«?s of ti^ com- 
munity at large. 

The caveat needs to be sounded again that these sb^ngths are mere- 
ly potentials until a dedicated staff and an enlighted administration 
combine to turn them into realities. If a small school ignores these 
strengths in dpvoloping its program and processes, then it will languish 
in its smallness. 

^ : ' .0009 



THE RURPORTED PROBLEMS SMALLNESS 
BRINGS IN ITS WAKE 

To resort oro^ mom to the Working Paper for the Small Sdroote 
ConfpreiKjp at the University of Iowa: 

The mze of a school is not necessarily the determining factor for 
quality. There are good large schools and good small sch<K>ta 
The revor^e is also true. The quality the educalionnl pro^n'om 
is usually determined by how well a school capitatiees on its 
strengths and how well it overcoat its weaknesses. • . . The 
smalt school also hm» potential strenRths and weaknesses, but the 
strengths will not be realised and the weaknesse^s wilt not he 
oven-ome unless proirrnms are planned to atialysee the potential 
strengths and wi^akneiis^ imd steps are then taken to improve 
the quality of student essperiences in the school.? 

There clearly are some disadvantage's connected with HmallnrsH in a 
school. VVhile these wrakn««rs c»n be palliated in wme circunu$tanc<^ 
and oven rliminnted, this can be adiieved cmly by a conscious ofTort 
on the part of the professional staff. Iho major disabilities that can 
afflict small scfmols seem to be: 

1. A quality stmll school program requires n relatively high per stu* 
dent expertditure. Small schools are not in'»«rently efficient- thnt 
is they do not educite Uie largest number of students for the 
smallest ammmt of nw»y*y. However, they may be far more ef- 
fective than large sdiools in realizing the human and ultimate 
purposK^ of education. It ^uld be noted nlso that the additional 
ccmts required by a gocKl stnall scIkkJ program arv not exorbi- 
Umt and that in some cases they can be less than those needed 
for the gargantuan sdiool 

2. The small school's enrollment makc^ it dffHcult to offer a broad 
and variegated curriculum. But this is only true if orthodox 
scheduling and programming patterns are followed. The chal- 
lenge here is to devise new and better wavs of bringing bnmdcr 
educational offerings to students in small sdiools. 

3. TJiere is a paucity in the small school of varying and contrasting 
psychological environments for its students. TTie student body in 
a f^iall school normally is more homogeneow; in ethnic, socio- 
economic, and cultural hickground than would be true of the 
students in a larger sdhool. The need, then, is to provide experi- 
ences in cultural diversity within the sdKX>rs pr^>gram« since 
they cannot be experienced on a day-to-day basis. 

4. Limited altemiitives are open to a student and teadter when they 
become embroiled in conflict or antagonism. A student generally 
cannot be m^ved to another section of the same course, since 
many course are offered on a one-section-only bisis. 
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5, There is a tendency for small schools to seek to mirror*image 
mrger schools in program^ practices, procedures, and outcomes. 
Frequently this leads to an inappn^riate, inferior program. 

6, Limited su;H>ortive services-^iealth services, psfychological ser- 
vices, counseling services— are available to students in snmll 
schools. 

7, Difficulties frequently are experienced by students tranafeiring 
into a small sdiool from a larger one l^^u% of the narrower 
band of oouree offerini^ in the small sdwoL However, educa- 
tioiMl ingenuity shmild make it possa^le to provkle a meaningful, 
sequential program for every student by devising sound expedi- 
ents and alternatives. 

8, Small sdwols experience difficulty in providing pit^g^nura other 
than th<^ that are strictly academic. Hie need for vocational/ 
occupational education is a pre^ng one in most anall sdwols, 
wit limited funds make it imp<»sible to provkie suitable pro- 
grams. However, work<«tudy and cooperative work prognum 
can be mounted in tlw communities of small sduwte as well as 
in the more Injstling urban environments, an hfe offers a sound 
approach to meaningful vaational education. 

9, Small sdiools son^times feel tlwy cannot offer work at advanced 
and specialized levels witiiin the academic program. But again, 
there are some proved and sormd educational measures by whidi 
this problem can be overcome. 

10. Students with exceptional learning proMen» frequ^tly are not 
adequately or appropriately cared for in small sdiools, since the 
provisbn of special educatk>n is m^t expensive when the num- 
bers to be treated are small. But here again the school can re- 
vive this problem by tiie use of coi^rtia, ^red progran^ use 
of community volunteers, and similar efforts. 

11. The prevailing emphasis on the values and virtues of size in the 
American ethos at times makes it difficult to siMtain morale in a 
small school. It fe difficult tor teacl^ns and students in small 
sdHwls not to develop some kind of inferiority— perhaps even a 
defeatists-attitude unl^ they are unusually perceptive and can 
read the emerging trends in our turbulent «K;iety. 

12. While generalist teachers on the staff represent a strength, tl^re 
is an obverse side to this matter. These teachers have to func- 
tion in more areas than their peers in larger wrhools; this some- 
tLnes results in inappropriate assignments, with teadvrs working 
outskie their fields of strength. 

18, The circumscription of the variety of strengths to be found on 
the staff is rattier marked in some small schools. Since the num- 
ber of staff members is «nall, not all the requisite competerKries 
—academic, psychological, avocattonal—may be fouifd on the 
staff. 
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14. Resulting from the limited number of secUcms in any one course 
or grade level, t^i^m in small schools in general must be as- 
signed nniltipte preparaticms, sometime as many as four w five 
different course offerings. 

15. Teadiers are frequently Lwlated frcmi their colleagues in tl^ir 
re^p^ve fleUte, making e3K*ange of profe^tonal ideas within 
a field rather difficult On the other hand, ^is ocmipels the 
teadiHBr to dialogue witii peers in otfier ar^ thus broadening 
the gemral ambit of eduoitional concern within the schocd as a 
whote« 

16. M the sdiool is geographically isolated, as well as small, there is 
a dear ai^ pr^nt danger of cultural impoverishment Persist- 
ent efforts tyeed U> be made by both the ^Aiool and the commun* 
ity to overcome this nagging deficiency. 

17. The small sdKKol may have wme stubborn difiicultks in staff re- 
cruitment awi maintenance, even in this era of a surph^ge of 
teachers. Hie multiple prepamticx^* the housing sl^tion in the 
community, the genenally mnaller salaries, and similar factom 
make recruitn^nt a continuing and genu'r^e ocmoem in small 
sdiools. 

18. The onnunity may exert an overbearing influence on tlw small 
sd^l since it is so central to the life of the people as a w}K)le. 
To some extent tl^ ^hu^tional leaderdUp of the sdK>ol adminte- 
trator may be more dii^ctly diallenged by the lay public than 
wDuM be true in a larger sdiooL The community may cmnpletely 
impose its mores on the school program, even when they are in- 
appropriate for young people pre^^ng to live in contemporary 
America* 

However, when the school transforms itself into a truly com- 
munity school, some of these intractable problenw \^mish, since 
the 'Ve/thf y'* distincti<m blends into an "our^ situation. 

These constraints placed upon the small school may S€^m almc^t in- 
superable at first blu^, but in reality practically all of them <^ be 
operated and in son^ cases obviate by creative educaticmal thinking 
and sowid plainning on the part of the professional staff. The basic need 

to establish the sdiool t^tten^ appropriate to mnall schools, rather 
than replicating the processes and procedure of larger schools. In this 
way not on!y will the small school prove to be effective— and perfiaps 
even "efficient'*— but it also will find and dierish its own identity. 



SOME QeNERAL CONSIDERATIONS IN 
IMPROVING SMALL SCHOOLS 

While specific program and curriculum practices will \x canva^ed 
later in this paper, some general approaches to program improvement 
in small schools can be considered at this point Th<^ that seem tm- 
usuaily promising are: 
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1. The school must seek to build a positive attitude among tcadiers, 
pupils, and parents. They must be convinced that the school's 
smiill enrollment actually represents a strength rather than a 
disability. If the constituents of the £»;hool can be convinced the 
school is truly effective, they will continue to worts towards its 
ongoing improvement Since favorable attitudes towards a school 
usually come from personal involvement in its self-renewing ef- 
forte, students, teadiers, and parents should be given full oppor- 
tunity to participate in a systematic program of school improve- 
ment 

2. The small .school must capitalize on its smiill classes and its 
close relationships in order to further individualize instruction. 
This will r.xiuirp an intense in-service program for teachers and 
eflfecUve orientation programs for the students and parents. The 
lecture/recttatio.i mode of instniction predominates in our 
schools. Not all teachers have mastered the techniques of small 
group instruction and individualized learning; moreover, these 
approaches to learning are frequently misimderstood by students 
and parents. 

3. The students mast be exposed to that wide range of cultural, 
ethnic. eduaUional and vocational experiences that so readily are 
to be found in more urlmnized communities. To atxomplish this 
will require planned instructional programs and extensive field 
trips m an effort to compensate to an appreciable degree for 
those elenients missing in the sdwol's community. 

4. TTw instructional resources of the sdtool's community should be 
surveyed and maximum use of them made within the sdiool pro- 
gram. Elementary teachere have hobbies that can furnish excite- 
ment and enridiment to the secondary program; the secmidary 
teacher commands subject matter expertise that <»n be called 
upon to enhance the elementary school learning experiences. 
Moreover, many p«>ple in the community have much to contrib- 
ute on a voluntaiy basis to the education of voung people, if 
these community resoura? people are identified' and courted.' 

5. Because of the present over-adequate teacher supply, the school 
now can staff itself more proficiently with those compeU nciea 
and versfitjiities required of teachers in small schools. This wi 1 
demand a carefully developed long-range plan in which existing 
misassignments arc corrected and limited, narrow cpecialists 
gradually replaced. A systematic program of more effective staff 
utilization can do much to expand the program. 

6. A climate receptive to new and better instructional methods 
should be cultivated in the school, stimulating the staff to seek 
ways of adapting and improving the total program. The array 
of sound instructional methods from which one may choose is 
rich: single semester courses can be investigated, mini-courses 
hold real possibilities for broadening the curriculum, supervised 
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oom^pondence course have merit, and the exdiange of stu* 
donts/toadtcrs/ materials between neighboring sdwols can do 
much to vivify the progmm, 

7. Even in the absence of formal coni^rtia, several small schools 
can organize for mutual assistance and support in such efforts 
as in-service programs, school evaluation, and pools of instruc- 
tional materials. 

a Contemporary educational tedmoloKy can be called upon to in;- 
provc the program and to provide educational experiences whicii 
v/ould otherwise be unavailable in many small sdiwls. Video- 
tape, the telephone amplifier, filn^, recordings, models and realia, 
computer assisted instruction, all these represent simply a Siimple 
of the newer technological advanws that should be explored and 
utilized where appropriate. 

The most damaging limitations of the small school exist not in its 
smallness but in the constricted imagination and venturesomene^ of 
the staff. Undoubtedly the diallenge is great, but it simply parallels 
the diallenge being fac^ by our society—reduction of the size of man*s 
overtowering institutions to humane scale. 
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An Annotated Survey of the 
Literature on Small Schools* 



INTRODUCTION 

Over ti» past number of years, there has been a great amount of 
concentrated study, with an equal anraunt of literature, devoted to ti» 
small school in the Uw'ted States. Along with this plethora of literature 
—containing lists of project objectives, mention of long-recognized 
problen^ and discussi(»is of pi^sible solutions to tiiese problems— have 
come a>ntradictory findings for one w*o attempts to assess the status 
<rf the small sdiool. For example, results of one study may provide a 
hst of numerous strengths in the anall sdwol, while these same 
strei^ths are viewed in another study as weakn^ses that mwst be 
overconTie. 

The purpose of this paper, then, i« to expolre via a literature review 
the strengths and weakne^^ of small rural sdiools in hopes of pro- 
viding definitive target areas for educators and board members associ- 
ated with these schools. However, prior to examinati(H* of otrengths and 
weaknesses of the small schocrf itself, the composite organizational pat- 
tern of the small school ^tem deserves comment This immediate^ 
prompts discussion of school district reorganization, since, for the most 
I^rt, appraisals have placed the small schools in a position of educa- 
tional inferiority in relation to their large counterparts. The persistent 
suggratkm has been tiiat they overcome their snrnUness by combining 
efforts and consolidating systems. 

Regarding consolidation, Tomblyn (1971) made the fbllowing 
statement: 

School diBtrict reorganization and school cmisolidation are 
among the most significant accompliabn^nts thiou^out mast 
of rural America, and this trend can be expected to continue un- 
til we reach a total of not more tiian S.fm local sch«)l distiicts 
supported by 260 to 500 intennediate school districts. Reor^- 
ized school districts and consolidated schools, with the hdp of 
fleets of school buses, have made a high sdMH.1 education access- 
. V ible to many youths who previously were de iied a high sdunA 
education. In general, consolidated schools *iave more diversi- 
fied program offerings, a larger quantity o' up-toniate instruc- 

^ - tional materials, laboratories and librari/j, as well as better 

^ ^ utilisatiim of professional staff. 

^ However extensively positive these dianges have been, schorfs 
in nusol areas have a long way to go. Despite all the reorganiz- 
ing to date, over ^ percent of them enroll 300 or fewer students; 
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almost 80 percent of them have an eairoUmeni of less than 2,500* 
More than one* third of the students enrolled attend schools with 
under 5,000 students. In most cases the^ ate rural children. 
They attend schools in districts far too small to offer a compre- 
hensive educational program. 

The purpose of this paper» however, fe not to the imi^ct of 

of school oonsolidati<nL Rather, this paper is priniarily concerned witii 
identifying the alle^ strengths and weakiwsses of the small sdiooL 
The paper also will attempt to identify practices that have been devel* 
oped to build upon strength of the small school in an effort to overcome 
the weaknesses. Final^r, the paper will attempt to indicate taiifet 
problems that administrators of sraaU schools may addr^ in an effort 
to make the small ^ool increasingly effective without a strong infu* 
sion of additional funds. 



STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF THE SMAU SCHOOL 

In reviewing the literature to identify the alleged strengths axrf 
weakmsses of the small school^ several factors mei^e as significant 
First, n«>st evaluations of small sdiools are Imsed upon comparisoi^ 
with large sdKX>ls (Gividen, 1963; Jackson, 1%6). The implic^tkm, 
as was stressed by Conant (1959), is that large or medium sdiools 
coMtitute the desired norm. Secondly, there is an infcerkMjking of 
strengths and weaknesses related to a failure to capitalize on oppor- 
tunities (Stutz, 1965). Tilurdly, the various lists and discussions of 
strengths and weaknesses cx)ntain many duplicatior^ (Clements, 1970). 
It therefore seems pertinent to group the alleged strengtf^ and weak- 
nesses into broader, more general areas. 

The alleged strengths may be clarified in terms of three areas: or- 
ganizational concerns, sodcKrultural considerations, and classrown-'man- 
agement praclic^. Tl^ weaknesses may be grouped under five broad 
areas: finance and facilities, student diaracteristi<» and capabilities, 
curricuiar deficiencies, prof^ional staff (including teadiing, adminis- 
tration, and counseling) , and sociocultural aspects. 



STRENGTHS 

Orgsnlzational Concerns 

Organizational strengths of the small school appear to be found in 
the less formal atmosphere surrounding the system. In comparison to 
the larger school, the freedom from administrative "i^ttiness** and red 
tape forms one of the small school's gn»atest sta^ngtJ^ (Isenberg, 1967; 
Charles, 1969). The potentiality of flexibility and the close knit, non- 
segmented operation (Catskill Area Project in Small School Design, 
1959; Oregon State Board of Education, 1970) form other strengths 
not usually found in the large system. Further, the opiwrtunity for 
keeping better student-progre^ records is anoth;^r a<tributc of the or- 
ganizational scheme of the small school syt^tem (Stutz, 1965). 
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Othor strengths have been noted in studio such as that of Ford et 
aL (1967). TTiese strengths relate to the ease of implementation for 
innovation in curriculum and the autonomous feeling the teachers have 
which supports the freedom for innovation. The Oregcm State Board of 
Education has been a leader in promoting this type of climate, as ?s 
evidenced by the work of the Oregon Small Schools Program (Burch- 
am, 1971). 

Personal experience by the author has shown that nmd teadie^ and 
students have a much closer relationship to the school board than is 
the case in the urban commimity. It is not uncomnwn in the small 
rural school for individual school board members to take direct inter- 
est in specific ongoing projects. While this may be considered a 
strength, it also may constitute a we^ikness when board nK?mbers drive 
into operational problems which are beyond their expertise. 

Sociocuhural Conslderatlona 

Probably the most noted attribute of the sociocultural aspects of the 
small school system is the professionid's personal identification with 
the community (Catskill Area Project in Small School I^sign, 1959; 
Edington and Musselman, 1069; Charles, 1969). The same authors 
who noted this reported that thc^ educator in the rural community is 
often a person who is respected an 1 thus wields mone leadership and 
pow?r than does the educatf»r in a irger community. It should also be 
nodnl that the teacher*s attitude if: the rural <K>mmunity is extremely 
important in terms of teacher satisfnction. 

The afo'^mentioned studies also indicated that in the ruml commun- 
ity extremes of wealth are usually not so great as in the urban com- 
munity; thus, stratification into cliques along cla^ lines has not been 
a problem in rural areas. 

Quite often in the small community, the school building becomes 
the commnnity's meeting place and the central focus of many of its 
social activities. Charles ( 1969) also found that the runal school pro* 
vidM for a good student/teacher and pai^nt/community interaction^ 
Furthermore, Clements (1970) reported that there is mudi more par- 
ticipation in student activities in the snvill school than in the large 
school 

Edington and Musselman ( 1969) , in a summary of a inference con- 
ducted by the National Federation for the Improvement of Rural Edu- 
cation (NFIRE), indicated that students in rural a)mmunities have a 
more homogenous background than their urban coimterparts, thus 
there are fewer conflicts. Again, however, this may be considen^ a 
weakness since students with diverse backgrounds afford a broader 
range of perspectives for their classmates. 

Ford et al (1967), in a study for the Northwest Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory on remote high schools, noted tiiat rural teacheis 
are better known to the ixirents, and because of this there is a mudi 
ck)ser relationship between school and commimity. 
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CIs^stoom'^Management Practices 



It is interesting to note that the pmctiaMS prevalent tliroughout the 
years in tlw one-room school are manifesting themselves in the more in- 
novative programs throughout the nation today. The open classroom 
with its individualized approach was commonplace in the one-room 
school of ruml America, wherein the children, by nect^ity, were working 
at their own levels on those lemming projects that they could do best 
The teadier acted as coordinator, mid many times the older or better 
students helped those who were younger or slower. This prxictice pro- 
vided for individualized instruction, plus the opportunity for students 
to develop the sense of responsibility so neo^^ary in adult life. 

Another strength of the small ^d\ool vnis tK)ted by Stutz (1965), 
wIk) reported that the small school gives the teacher a mudi better 
opportunity to ?x cl«se to the students, to know them better, and to 
give them individual attention. 

Discipline in the rural school is not always the problem that it is 
in the larger school, although the lit^^mture surveyed did not reveal 
whether this was due to the fact that rural schools are smaller or 
whether this was due to the nature of the rural student himself. Charles 
(1969) asserted this was due to more si^lf -discipline in rural students* 

The C^tskill Area Project in SmaU School Design (1969) and Ford 
(1961) revealed that the pupil/teacher ratic^ in rural schools are rela- 
tively low ccMupared with non-rural schools. Thus, rural teachei« can 
provide more individualized attention to the students. SmaU classes, 
however, have some disadvantages (to be discussed later in this paper) 
sudi as their relatively higher cost 

Ford (1961) and Stutz (1965) pointed out that the possibilities of 
team teaching amid ^e exploited more faciiely in the small school and 
that flexible i^heduU ig onild also be implemented more readily. Tim 
is not necessarily true, however, unless ihc administration and teachers 
are willing to implen^nt such innovations in their schools. Moreover, 
tiie Catskill Area Projcc* in Small SdK>ol Design (1959) foimd that 
in small school'^ there is more pupil participation in policy-making and 
planning school activities. This is prohibly because students are much 
closer to the administration than is the case in many larger urban 
school districis. Al^, both Foi'd (1961) and Stutz (1^5) have indi- 
oited that classroom management in the small sch(x>l is not so com- 
plicated as it is in the larger sch(K)l. 

In general, the strengths of small schools derive from the more in- 
timate relationship between teachers and ihvir students. Most of the 
writers in this field, however, have based their conclusions on general 
observations rather than on controlled ref^earcl"* . There is some danger, 
therefore, in ao^epting this assumption too explicitly. Nevertheless, 
empirical observations suggrat this assumption is true. These same 
careful oteervations indicate that the small school setting pn>vides a 
better opportunity for a tight-knit organization, gocxl social contacts 
by the staff with the students, and better classroom management than 
does its larger counterpart 
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WEAKNESSES 

Finance and Fadliiles 



The volume of literature concerning the weaknesses of small schools 
re much larger than that dealing with the strengths of these school* 
This may be because weaknesses seem easier to identify and to measuir. 

The source of the various weaknesss within the small school system 
appears to stem from a perennial lack of funds. This is true, for exan 
pk", of the inadequate facilities so apparent throughout the schools in 
ruml America. Numerous wr. ten? -including Stutz (1965) and Eding- 
ton and Musselman ri9fi<>)— have pointed out the problem of inade- 
quate and inferior facilities in rural schools. The acute shortage exist 
mainly m specializing areas, sucli as libraries, laboratories, oflfce space, 
and gymnasiums. Since such facilities frequently must serve various 
functions in the small school, it is not surprising that they frequently 
prove inadequate for some of the subpurposes they must serve. 

Tlie fact that the tax burden in rural areas frequently is greater on 
those whose children are no longer in school often leads to taxpayer 
rebellions in voting on enlarging appropriations for rural schools. 

It must be realized that agriculture, the major industry in rural 
areas, is linked entirely with the individu; J family farm; thus the in- 
dividual taxpayer sees taxes coming directiy off the top of profits from 
his business. 

Then, too, due to the smaller number of students in rural school 
systems, the cost per student is higher than in the larger vaban or con- 
sohdatrd school systems. A report by the Oregon State Board of Edu- 
cation 1969) pointed out that the per-student cost in small schools 
may of-^n almost double that of the larger school. This was further 
sutstar iffiteil by Clements (1970) and by Mack and Lederman (1969). 
Unfort..nately, the per-student cost usually cannot be reduced unless 
a largei number of students are ei.rolled in the small school. A stark 
ex(»ption to this, however, was foiind in n report by the Ma^chu- 
setts State Board of EducaUon ( 1968) which reported per-pupil cost 
m small high schools approximrtely $100 less thai those in the re- 
gional high schools, due to the more extensive curricular offerings in 
the regional schools. 

Buckland (195>i) studied rural school improvement projects in 
Pennsylvania and indicated that logistical problems such as time, num- 
bers, and space are prevalent in the rural schools. However, one of the 
greatest problems is that of recruiting top-qujdity teachers. Numerous 
writers have noted that throughout rural America teacher salaries are 
gt nemlly lower than in urban are. is. In addition to the problems of 
recruitment, it also is diflScult to keep well-qualified teaciiers, coimsel- 
ors, and administrators. They usually movt„ on to better paying noste 
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Tliere are also indications that rural schools are guilty of ''under- 
investment** in guidance. This was suggested by Homer et al, (1967), 
in a review of occupational and educjitional decision-making of rural 
ymith, and by Swanson \1970) in his discussion of the organization 
and administnition of vocational education in rural areas. An extreme- 
ly limited tax base (StixU, 1965), along with the conservative attitude 
of tte majority of rural people concerning investment in the schools, 
makes it very difficult for the schools to provide adequate financing 
for guidance. 

Mwjk and Lederman ( 19^) in their p<K?ition jxiper on small schools 
in tihe state of New York, pointed out that the small schools have mani* 
fest difBculties in effecting change. This is due partly to the fact that 
hiring adequate staff with a broad range of abilities is not easy for 
small schools. Also, with financial stringencies and ixxor facilities, it is 
very difficult for tlie small sdiool to change at a mpid tempo. Hiere 
arey however, some heartening cases scattered throughout the nati<m 
which show that these disadvantages can be overcome. (Examples, 
among others, would be Meeker, Colorado, and Wewahitchka, Florida.) 

Student Characteristics and Capat^litles 

Homer et al. (1967) did an extensive review of factors related to 
ruml youth in Nebraska and reported the following: (1) fewer cajxible 
rural males attend <x>llege than urban males; (2) economk: considera- 
tions generally do not appear to be major influencing factors here, 
mther the occupation of the father, attitudes of parents towards edu- 
cation, and the education of parente; (3) aspiration for fanning is 
trans!;iiited from father to son more often than aspiratton for other 
occupations; and (4) on-the-job experience fe an important factor in- 
fluencing the correct decision-making of the youth. 

Hierc are strong indications that rural youth are disadvantaged in 
terms of occupational and educational aspirations. Accoixling to Sperry 
et al. (1965), student goals are primarily influenced by the family, es- 
pecially by level-of-living status. Thus, since level-of-living status and 
goals of the family in ruml areas are often tower than in urten or sub- 
urban areas, many rural youth have lower aspirations than urlwin 
youth. But, wriUng o i the subject of aspirations. Densely (1967) found 
that rural students often had higher occupational aspirations, com- 
pared with their ability, than did urban students. 

Haller (1963) found that omipational ^^spirations of boys who plan 
to go teck to the farm are much lower than for hoys who do not plan 
to return to the farm. Tlifs creates a dilemma, since with the increasing 
size of farms and the fewer number of famiers required, a great many 
boys who plan to be farmers just will not find the opjwrtimity, 

Ohlendorf and Kuvlesky (1967) found that white youth generally 
have lower educational aspiratior^ and expectations than Negro youth, 
perhaps tecause the blacks realize that higher educational levels are 
essential to attaining the high-level occupations to which they aspire. 
In addition, Kuvlesky and Ohlendorf (1968) found that urban youth 
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aspired to high-pn?stijjD professional p<»itions at a rate th«?e tinws 
greater than rural youth. 

Those are clear indications that rural schools require improved sys- 
tems of guidance and counseling. Aller (1967) noted that in small, 
rural districts there is great need for an improved system of informa- 
tion about employment opportunities, job placement, and related areas. 

Curricular Deticlencies 

One glaring weakness in many small sdiools is the narrow curricu- 
lum. With limited numbers of students and teachers, it is difficult to 
have a broad-based curriculum that gives students opportunity for 
choice. In many small high schools throughout the nation, the nmnber 
of electives is extremely limited. In a summary of the National Work- 
ing Conference on Solving Educational Problems in SparF> ly Popu- 
lated Areas, Edington and Musselman (1969) made the fo- lowing ob- 
servations concerning curriculum in rural schools: (1) limited offerings 
in curriculum tend to produce a kind of educational i»revenUon; (2) 
there are extremely limited extracurricular programs; (3) relevance 
of courses of study to future requirentents is qu^tionable, especially 
with rpsi>ect to those students entering post-secondary vocational pro- 
grams; (4) there is a tendency of small schools to copy the practice of 
large schools, thus failing to capitalize on the advantages of smaU 
sch«)ls m developing curriculum; (5) limited m?ource personnel are 
avaikible m the community: (6) a mudi smaller percentage of rural 
sdKX)ls have kindergartens and preschool programs; and (7) program 
inadequacies are particularly acute in terms of occupational education 
and guidance. 

Swanson (1970) reported that rural school administrotons are under 
pressure to maintain college-prep programs for the college-bound stu- 
dent and frequently quite forget the non-college-lx)und student This 
IS educational waste, especially in those rural arras where few students 
actually go on to college. It should also be noted that most adminis- 
trators and teachers in rural areas have little background or knowledge 
of vocational education. Furthermore, most rural communities do not 
have the industrv to support external vocational education programs. 

Mercure (1967), in his speech before the National Outlook Confer- 
enop on Rural Youth, empJiasized the limited program for minority 
shidents offered in most small sdiools. There is a marked lack of Chi- 
cano and Black studies, Buckland (1958) stated this cultural impov- 
erishnwnt was not only true for minority students, but for a'l rural 
students. The failure of rural schools to stimulate cultural ami recre- 
atronal programs is due to a number of reasons. One is hck of Jnan<x»s; 
another is that the children must ride buses long distances to school 
an<» have no transportation hack to school once they are home; further- 
rnore, there is a lack of enthusiasm in many rural «>mmunitira for 
these types of cultural programs. Also, it has been pointed out that 
there are very limited instructional matermls in these schools for focus- 
ing on broad cultural concerns. (Burchinal, 1963). 
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Finally, a limited choice of offerings (Oregon State Board of Edu- 
cation, 1969) is found in most small schools. This is especially true of 
advanced courses in the areas erf math and science. Offering more than 
one foreign language is aimc^t unheard of in many small sdiools. 

Prolesslonal Staff 

One of the major weaknesses in the small school has been tfie inabil- 
ity to obtain and keep high-quality staff. This may be alleviated some- 
what, howevi»r, by the current over-supply of teachers. Often in the 
past, only tlwse teadiers who could not get jol» in urban or suburban 
areas went to rural areas to teadi. 

In the report by the Oregon State Board of Educatton (1^), the 
following inadequacies were listed in terms of qualification of teachers 
in rural schools: (1) a disproportionate share of below-standard teadi- 
erfih— including fewer pennanent teachers, the low^t rank in terms of 
regular credentials, a higher incidence of young inexperience teadiers 
and the lowest incidence of advanced degrees; and (2) inadequacies of 
training— including poor training in curricular and guidance principles 
and recreational activities, inability to recopiize health problems, and 
lack of specific training to cope with the problems erf the rural and 
small school. This situation is not umque to Oregon. Estes ( 1967) men- 
tk>ned that the same situation appli(^ the natk>nal level, and Buck- 
land (1958) described similar difficulties in staffing small sdK>ols in 
Kentucky. 

Rural teachers frequently lack time and know-how to do the thii^ 
that are required in rural areas (Burchinai, 19^). The report by the 
Oregon State Board of Education (1969) cited similar problems where- 
in teachers had inadequate time for professional duties because of the 
large number of extra-class tasks, sudi as supervising study halls. Fur- 
thermore, the Oregon report noted that teaching roles of rural teachers 
are often multiplied because of the many different preparations re- 
quired, It is ouite common for rural secondary teachers to have as many 
as five or six different classes daily with the accomjKmying preparatk>ns. 
Rarely in a small school can a teacher use the same lesson plan with 
more thiin one class. 

Edington and Musselman (1969) reported that a great many teadi- 
ers in the small schools of rural America are teaching outside their 
area for training. It is quite common for a teacher to teach as many as 
three or four different areas though having adequate training in only 
one or two. A seamdnry school with a total of eight or ten teachers may 
find it impossible to have adequately trained peojjle in all the courses 
offered. Although consultants might be viewed as a possible solution 
here, the budget of the small school usually precludes engaging special- 
ists to keep teacher training up-to^ate. Often, the school that needs 
consulting help the m<^t gets the least 

A further problem is that counselors and administrators in small 
schools, similar to teachers, frequently desire to move to larger, more 
urban districts. Often, principals and superintendents see the small 
rural fchool only as a stepping stone to a position in a large district. 
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Sodocuhwal Aspects 

J^vSfn^^, tesUmony, prodded by Everett D. Edington, Director 
of the ERIC ( learinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools. » 
taken from Hearings Before the Select Committee on Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity of the VnUed States Senate, Ninety-Second Con- 
gress, Ftrst Session on Equal Educational Opportunity:' Part IS—Edu- 
cation m Rural America (1971) : 

A number of writers (have) pointed out that ruralitv by its very 
J caused pupils to be disadvantaged. Ackereon 
1967) stnfed at the {N)ational (O)utlook (C)onference on 
(KMual (Y)outh that the incidence of incentive to remain in 
high school or m college was evidently not as great in rural 
Amenca. as shown by the high dropout rate, and in all too many 
cases, the educational and vocational opportunities offered to 
rural young p ople were quite limited. 

I-amanna and a-imora (1966) obtained similar findings in a 
study of Mexican Americans in Texas. They stated that urban 
residents were almost always better educated than rural resi- 
dents regardless of sex, age. nativity, or parentage. 

It is difficult to make broad gcnemlizatfons other than those 
previously mentioned, concerning disadvantaged rural students 
Such CToups as the mountain folk of the Appaladiian region, the 
southern rural Negroes, the American Indians, or the Spanish- 
speaking youth of the Southwest have special problems. 

The final 1970 census statistics (U.S. Department of Commerce, 
1971) show that the total rural population is still in excess of 53 
million, of which over 22 mUlion reside in 16 Southern states and 
16 million reside in 12 North Central states. Over nine million 
reside in nine Northeastern states and abnoat six million in 13 
Western states. 

The pn^lems experienced by the rural disadvantaged student 
are not limited to geogniphical location. Ed\rard T. Breathitt 
(1967). former Governor of Kentucky, emphasized this fact in 
his statement that the conditions of the rural disadvantaged were 
not confined to any one section of die United Stat^. They exist 
in Appalachia and Alaska, in the Mi^issippi Delta and the Mid- 
west, in New England and California. Such conditions are wide- 
spread enough to be a national problem. 

Many of tho problems of rural students seem to relate to family 
diaracteristics. For example, Estes (1967) stated that low educational 
levels of parents seem to be perpetuated in the diildren. Both Estes and 
Homer et al. (1967) noted other family characteristics, such as lacic 
of r«Jrental interest in classwork and lack of reading materials in the 
home, as contributing to unfavorable educational attitudes. Along with 
this, rural parents generally have less formal education than their urban 
and suburban counterparts. 

Another factor, pointed out by Buckland (1958), is the severe lack 
of privacy in personal life for many rural students who may have no 
place of their own in the home to keep books and other belongings. 
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addition to tho sociocultumi pntterns within the family, there are 
sociociiltural characteri«ticfi of tho rural community. It is Rrncmlly ao 
contcd that nirnl schools are more traditional and resist;mt to chnnRo 
thim are mmo of t]^\r url>an counterparts. Also, Estes (1957) pointed 
out that \videsprr:id poverty in rural areas has hami^ered education and 
has had a negative effect on the educatiomil motivation of Uie people 
their. Then, too, it was noted hy Swanson (1970) that, within the 
runil an^as, there is a social ceilinR that makes it impc^sible for m<^t of 
the people to orbit out of their social grouj^. Tho majority of those wlio 
do this leave the rural community. 



Tliouffh a numh<»r of the innovative practices and programs used in 
stxt\\\ schools to improve the quality of eduaition seem to ho replica- 
tions of the experimental programs found in large schools, still many 
of these have l>een made indigenous to the small school itself. Unfor- 
tunately, evaluation of these exi^rimentil practices mainly has been 
quite subjective. Also, most of the studies concerning innovation in 
small schools have centered on pilot pro{i*cts. \Vhat is needed is for 
small sdiools to consider crilic?\lly all of those innovations and then to 
effect those that are mc^t likely to succeed in their own particular 
settings. 

A report from the Northwest Regional Educational Labomtory 
(1970) describes 15 promising niral-.irea practices selected for inclu- 
sion in a publiaition on the hr^sis of two questions: ( 1 ) Was there evi- 
dence that the practia* had potential for improving the climiite for 
learning? (md (2) (^ould tlie practio^ h<> adf>oted by other small schools 
within the finiinci^il resources available to tlxmi? Progmms and prac- 
tices ri<scrilx»d in the report are the Arctic Nursing Program, Career 
Research Progmm, Contractual Study, Kye Opening Experience, Field 
Exr^erience Progmm. Guitar and Folk Music Program. Individualized 
fnstrtJCtion in Business Etlucation, Learning Packages in English. Non- 
gmded I^mguage Arts Program. Office Tnu'ning Laboratory, Operation 
Help. JH*n and Fisheries Training, Seventh Period Activity Program, 
l^itori.;! Prognim. and Using Community Resources. 

A similar report by the Northw-^t Lob (McCarl, 1971> contains 28 
proifK-t descriptions. Also, a publication of the ERK^ Clearinghouse 
on Ruml Education and Snwll Schools rVVilson. 1970) diHcuKS<»s a 
numlx>r of educational innovations in rural America. Further, Wilson 
( 1970) descrjlK»s the following progmms designed for tlie improvement 
of runil education: The Ruml ScIh>o1 Tmproven^ent Project. Rocky 
Mountain Ar<>a Project for Small High Schools. Western Statc»s Small 
Schools Project. Northwest Regional Education/il L'ilK)mtory. Catskill 
Area Project in Snvdl School Design, Apf)alnchia Kdticiitional I.abom- 
tory. Oregon Sf!iall Schools Improvem<»nt Proji^ct, Aliiskii Ruml Schools 
Project. Upix>r Midwest Small Schools Project, and Ruml Education 
Improvement Project of the Southern Association of Colleger and 
Sc?h<>ols. 



PRACTICES AND PROGRAMS TO CAPtTAUlB ON 
STRENGTHS AND OVERCOME WEAKNESSES 
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In broad tem^, the various prc^ms and practices that may aid the 
small sdiool fall under the following general categories: improvement 
of teacher qwility and rx*rformance, provision of supporting or shared 
servlcses, airrlcular expansion and improvement of classroom organiza* 
ticMi, and development of community leadership. 

Improvement of Teacfm QualHy and Pertormance 

Ppssibly the m<^t rewarding of all types of practices ami teduiiques 
for improvement of the small sdiool are throe cona^med with the up* 
grading of teacher quality and perfoimance, Teadier quality may be 
linked to two factors beyond the immediate control of the sdiool ad* 
ministrator: (1) program deficiencies in the institutions involved in 
preparation of teachers and (2) shortcomings in the local ^ioeconomic 
env!ronmt»nt which preclude the recruitment and retention of high- 
quality teachers. While the first of these problen^ may ^^ solved by 
bringing pressure to teir upon the teac^r-training institutions, tJw 
second nmy require considerable effort (including financial) to permit 
small sdKJols to compete for qmiltty teadiens. This may tend to take 
care of itself, however, if the present adequate supply of teachers con- 
tinues. 

The iriost immediate returns can be gained from inservio* programs 
for existing teachers and administrators. In a grejit many <»ises, the 
first ckmge that mast take pLice is the acci^ptance by the IootI ^f?hoc1 
If^aderehip of the need fo'* in>*rrvice training. In inservice training, 
small ammmts of resources, if maniged wisely, can be quite .^tTective. 
The inservice education may be carric d out at tl^ county level or even 
a larger jurisdiction, since a number of te.ichers and administrators 
mav share the eduaitors or materials providing the ir^rvice training. 
Still some financial assistance from state or Federal levels mav 1^ 
necesjury to aid iho rural school districts in implementing effective 
inservice prognmis, 

A good example of an inservice program for improving instructiorial 
performance of teachers in rural schools was conducted in 19^ by tJ^ 
Southern Association of (^olleges and Schools (Codwell, 11^),* The 
purpose of the program was to det^Tmine th<» effects of microteaching 
on the instructional behavior of rural school teachers. As a result of 
teachers h:wing had the opportunity to observe and analyze their own 
videotaped teaching behavior, there were significsint indications of iir- 
provement in instructional skill, texicher attitude, and teacher/pupil 
interaction. 

Provision o1 Sttared Services 

A major breakthrough in the braadening and mot^ efficient use of 
educational ref;ources in niral areas is the *'shfired-8ervicx? concept," 
wherein service that smalle'' districts are unable to afford are provided 
over a larger area, encompa^ing several districts. This requires each 
district to assume only a portion of the cost. 
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Typre of shax^ services vary widely and may include guidance ser- 
vices; special irotructlonal programs; computer ^rvices; school health 
service; am! services of consultants, coordinators, and supervisors. 
Growing steadily in tliis area art- programs to be tmnsported physically 
from one school to another. For e>cmiple, audiovisual services have Iwn 
supplied to mtiny sdwols on a cooj»»rative basis. 

Another type of program lx>ing sharrd is inservice training for teach- 
t^rs, whetvin an intermediate unit, a county, a service center, or another 
ty|ie of unit miiy provide inservice programs for all teachers in a broad 
geographic area. Many st^Ues, such as Texxis, Nebraska, &>uth Caro- 
linii, Michigan, and New York, have passed legislation cnwiting larger 
service units. The units are organized in different ways in the various 
states and may or may not have taxing povwr. In some places, the pol- 
icy-making bciards are composed of lay people, while in other areas 
the boards are romp(M?ed of reprewntatives of the school districts in- 
volved. 

A valuable resource these units have been able to provide is that of 
information. Many of thw* units serw as n^urce centers, Knving ERIC 
files as well as other types of n)ateri;ils available for use by students 
and teachers. 

Another pmctice within the realm of shared services is that of shar- 
ing students. For example, studt^nts may travel from one district to 
another in order to avail themselves of various programs. This is re- 
ciprocal, in that ont* small district may offer one special program, a 
second district may offer another, with st^idents switching districts to 
attend th«e schools offering progmm sessions to meet tlieir specific 
needs. 

The most extensive developmental program related to rural shared 
services was conducted by the Northwest Regional Educational Labo- 
ratory ( Jongeward and Heesacker, 1^) . A kit was developed wntain- 
ing shared service activities to improve rural education. This kit is 
available through ERIC as ED 036 666. Document 13-A identifies 215 
shared services in 50 st;ites and provides an index of each service by 
subject area and by state. Docunu>nt is a series of 10 information 
sheets on selected shared services containing interesting facts about 
the service and identfying sites of exemplary services. Docunwnt 13-C 
lists rebted documents available through ERK\ 

Cwrieular Expansion and Improvement 
Classroom Organization 

For the smiill school to provide ungraded cla^rooms witli individual- 
ized instruction, intensive insc^rvice progrants are necess;^ry to enable 
the ti^adiers to implement these* new classrocnn procedures. Further, it 
is extremely importint that proper mnterLils be provided for these 
teadiers, since it is often extremely difficult fur tliem to develop ma- 
teriiils for thc^raselves. If proper advantage is taken of m^xterinls al- 
ready develoi>ed, the transition to an individiwlized program may be 
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eflfpctcd more rcjidily. Individualiztxi instruction, of course, can give 
breadth to the narrow curriculum found in the majority of small 
schooIi$. 

Another procc-dure of considerable promise for small schools is that 
of coojxrative education. Although there- are verv limited work sites 
for students in most small towns, far better utilization could be made 
of those situjitions. Then, too. summer programs can be implemented, 
wherein students work at indastrial sites or military installations in 
nearby coinmunitk>s. This lias been effective in Cochise Countv, Ari- 
zona, whore students are transported to Fort Huachuca to rewive on- 
tiie-job cooperative training during the summer. Furthermore, the 
Cochise County program provides instruction during the busride while 
the students are being transported to their work stations. 

It is extremely important that adequate vocational education pro- 
grams be provided for the rural student since it is he who migrat«? to 
tlie city and proves to be the most unemployable. Although at this 
time it is relatively impossible to provide tlw rural student with spe- 
cific skill training, it is possible to provide exploratory types of pro- 
grams and a basic core curriculum in certiiin occupational areas. Then, 
aft*»r the student leaves the secondary school, he will be prepared to 
go to an urhm area and obtain more speciali7.pd training or on-the-job 
experience. 

A few divisions of vocational education in state departments of edu- 
cation have recognized the hard dilemma of providing adequate voca- 
Uonal programs in rural schools. One of the leaders is Utah, whidi has 
developed specific curricular materials for the small high school (Was- 
den. 1970). Also, a recent set of guidelines for establishing cooperative 
work-study programs in small schools is found in Cooperative Voca- 
tional Education in Small Schools: A Suggested Guide for Program 
Planning, published by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education 
and Small Schools (1972), in conjunction with the University of 
Nebraska. 

Another area that is not utilized as extensively in small schools as 
m their larger counterparts is the use of paraprofes?ionals and instruc- 
tional aides. Such assistance releases the teacher from many mundane 
duties, allowing for more (instructive use of teacher time. Two rural 
schools that have successfully used teacher aides are Hagerman High 
School in Idaho and Rocky Boy Indiim Scliool in Montana (Wilson, 



EF'BCTIVE PRACTICES 
Use of Technology 

Modem educational technology, such as educational television, pro- 
vides a real possibility for improving instruction in rural schools. Al- 
though educational television programs are usually not geared speci- 
fically for t}>e rural school, much can be and is being done in this area. 
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In the futuro, there could be extended usiige of television 8;itellites that 
have been placed in our ou^ r atjnosphere. Each state or group of 
states could develop specific programs for remote rural schools. 

Videotape materials, too, should Ixj used much more extensively in 
rural schools. The amplified telephone is also gaining currency, since 
it is an inexpensive way to bring to the class a Sfwiker or expert The 
speaker lectures, and all chisses can hem and question him. A pilot 
program Unking several Colorado sdiools used the conference-call 
method to tmnsmit instruction in American history. The instructor 
vras k)cated in his office at Gunnison, v;hile students remained in their 
ckissrooms In small schools located as far away as 265 miles. 

Comnuter-assisted instruction is another possibility for the improve- 
ment of thi> smidl school program. In the piist, mimy of these programs 
have been implemented in large uritxm or suburban schools. However, 
such programs could be readily utilized in rural schools as well. A cen- 
tml computer could serve hundreds of small schools efficiently and at 
fairly low cost per student 

Experiences BeyomI the Classroom 

All learning activities necessarily do not have to be carried out on 
the school campus. For years, Australia has used radio and exteasive 
correspondence courses in working with students in extremely isolated 
areas. Likewise in rural America, con^espondencc courses could be sent 
from a centnd area to tlie small isolated school where under the direc- 
tion of an aide or teacher the courses could be given to a small group 
of students. Correspondence-like courses could also be conducted via 
radio or television. 

More intenschool visitations were suggested in a report by the Ore- 
gon Stiite Board of Education (19G9). These visitations could broaden 
the opportunities for the individual rural student Along these same 
lines. Ford ^961), in his book Rural Renaissance: Revitalizing Small 
High Schools, mentiomnl the possibility of out-of-school seminars, 
wherein small groups of students are brought together for a short 
period of time for intensive training. 

The Appalachia Educational Ltiboratory recently conducted a child- 
centered, home-oriented program delivered by means of television 
brojidcasts, home visitations, mobile classrooms, and other media. The 
prt>gram involved building a curriculum based on behavioral objectives 
for 3-, 4-, and 5-year olds living in rural Appalachia. Final results are 
not yet avaikihle, although a program description and preliminary re- 
sults are contained in a report by the Api>alachia Educational Lalx>- 
rator>^ (1970). 

Development of Community Leadership 

Numerous agencies in addition to the schools carry out educational 
programs in rural communities. The rural school should coordinate ef- 
forts with agencies such as the Neighborhood Youth Corps, VISTA, 
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the ARriciiltuml Extension Service, arul th<» Job ('orps. Pinnm-k ( 19G7) 
strtn^scKl tfK» fact that thorc ait^ hundrods of educationiil oi>iK>rtunitioH 
pr«>vid(»d by varimi.s coinnuinity action pro«nuns. Th<> U.S. Of!i«» of 
Educjition Report of the Tash Force oti Rural Kducation iimj) in- 
dic:it(H! tfvit nnich nioit^ attention should bo given \o a(hilt <>ducation 
prognuns and that tJicsi* in turn would help (»nhancc» tJie efT(»ctiven(>si5 
of the regular .si*hool progrxim. 

CONSIDERATIONS FOR ADMINISTRATORS 
OF SMALL SCHOOLS 

A nvijor factor limiting effective education in tlie country tmlay is 
thi^ Lack of n»sou;vY>s available to the schools. Since nK)ney for financ- 
ing schools is not uniinu*U»d. every effort must \ye miidv to exi>end ex- 
isting funds in the most efficient irtinner. Further, a renewed effort 
imist be made to f^>cun} additiomil funds for schools in rural America. 
First, howev(»r. the specific (educational n(H»ds unique to mnil America 
must »M> idcmtifiod, pmhjbly at the state or n;ition:il ]o\o]. ('oupled 
with this, not only the c^lucators Uit also the locsil lay leaders of rural 
Aniericji must 1k> stimulated to change and upgrade the educiitional 
programs in their schools. Unfortun:itely, at prc>j;(»nt many pt-ople in 
rund America ai-e ix)ntent with the status quo and t\w apprehensive 
that change could d<»stroy what they consider to he good. 

Other con.^'Jdi^ratioaK t;jrgeted Unrard the small school include: (1) 
cipjtiili/lng on what is known concerning individuali;^ed inslaiction 
and having individuali/H m^itiTials available in the schools; (2) pro- 
viding iaservia> training for ruml school teachers, administraton;, and 
supfx>rting stiiff to m^iko them aware of tlie types of materials that arc 
available for student us<» ( this should also help to upgrade methods 
and techniques, as well as to prepare rural (xJucators for the use of 
tlH*s<> m:iteruils); c3) familiari/ing ruml €»ducatorR with existing ser- 
vice centers in their areas .ho thit the p<^sibilities of developing coop- 
enitivc prognims and shart»d Sf»rvices are explore<l; and M) implenumt- 
Ing intensive stat(»wifle or nationwide recmitment f)r<>grams to encour- 
age young iXH)ple to s<H»k out and to rtMiuin in the small schools of 
ttie land. 

Many suggestions made in this paper do not cjil! for sul^tantuil 
amounts of monc\v, altlunigh if ruml districts are to d<»velop e ffective 
education^d prt>grams some additionxd funds will {>e nettled. Inteasive 
study must l>e ntiide in each school situation to ck>termine how avail- 
able resourci-s am l>e xn^^d mote wjs<»ly, more prudently. Some exi.sting 
programs might vhhhI to lie eliminntcHl in order to utilize those n^urcos 
most effective in bringing alxnjt positive eduaitional change in the 
small schools of Americri. 
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Section III 



An Inventory of Effective Practices in 
Smali Softools: A School Locator Service 



Having identified a relatively substantial number of program and 
curriculum modifications of especial promise for small schools, the 
NCA Committee in Small Schools then sought to rmke an inventory 
of tliose practices to be found in NCA schools as of December 1973. 
The purpose of the survey was not to compile research data but to 
provide a school locator service. 

An inventory form was developed and sufficient copies were sent to 
each State Chairman for mailing to those schools in his state rei»rting 
(for the 1973-74 school year) an enrolknent of 300 or fewer students 
m grades nine through twelve, A copy of the inventory form and the 
covenng letter are to be found in the appendix of this booklet 

The principal of the small school was requested to indicate whidi of 
the practices were in current opemtion in his school to such a success- 
ful extent he would encourage inquiries from his colleagues on those 
particular adaptations. Tne principal also was requesU*d to note those 
pmcticps for which written materials were a'/ailable and those prac- 
tices that had been attempted but .subsequently dropped by the sc1k)o1. 
In addition, the principal was urged to volunteer any practice not 
listed on the inventory but holding promise for efTectivenet^ in the 
smiill school. 

The results of that inventory are sumnwrized in this chapter. While 
the datii an- presented in general form, the names and addresses of the 
schools reporting the various practices are on file in the Commi^ion 
office Hence anyone wishing to identify particular scliools in which a 
specific program or practice was reportetJ to bo working suca^fully 
should write to the of?5ce of the Commission on Schools. 

THE RETURNS 

From the estimated 697 NCA secondary scJiools having enrollments 
of 300 or fewer students in gnides nine through twelve, some 387 us- 
able returns reached tlie Chicago offia-. In addition sixteen inventories 
wen> returned unnwrked. This represents a moderate return of 55.5 
percent It is impossible to detennine how mimv of the non-reporting 
schools were utilizing none of the practices and h^»w many simply 
failed to return the inventory form. Neverthelej^, it orobably can be 
assunr d that a relatively large number of NCA smiill schools arv mak- 
mg little or no i.iodificntion of program, procedures, and pmctices that 
would enable tliein to aipitalize on their sniallness 

As Tabic I demonstrates, in the 1973-74 school year snuill schools 
represented about eighteen jx'rcent of the NCA memlx-iship accred- 
ited under the Blue Book (stiindards for secondary schools) and the 
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Yellow Book (standards for independent coHege-prepamtory sdnwls). 
In reporting tiiese data from the small ^iiools inventory, no effort has 
been made to distinguish between the two types of sdiools, since only 
twenty-three schools were ao^redited under the Yellow Book that year. 

It is mteresting to note that though the actual percentage is rela- 
tively small, Illinois has the largest number of schools in this small- 
schools category. A goodly number of these Illinofe schools fall into 
the non-public sector or are the secondary schools of compact and ad- 
jacent districts. TThis is not true for Kan^s, Nebraska, the two Dako- 
tas, and the overseas dependents' schools—the states having the largest 
percentage of small sdrlaols. In many cases the sdiools in this spcond 
group are not only small but also geographically isolated. Hence even 
the facile (though sometimes counterproductive) solution of district 
consolidation Is not available to them. These schools must depend 
mamly on educational imaginatk>n and ingenuity to provide quality 
education. 

In considering these reported data, one caution must be observed: 
these member small sdK)ols represent a mudi smaller portion of the 
total of small schools in the NCA region than would the larger schools in 
their particular size category. Of the total of secondary sdK)ols within 
the NCA's nineteen states, about 49 percent are NCJA members. These 
are, of course, the larger sd)ools. A significant number of sdiools that 
are not NCA schools are small schools that would have difficulty in 
meeting the requisite accroditati<Hi standards. Becfiuse of this dispro- 
portion, therefore, the small schools within the NCA probably repre- 
sent a more elitist group than would larger sdxiols. Hence it would be 
unwise to attempt to extrapolate the results of this inventory to all 
small schools within the NCA region. It is highly likely that NCA 
small schools are not truly representative but comprise a more select 
group. 

Table 1 reports nmnhers of r^ponses by state. However, the remain- 
ing data in sul^sequent tables have been summarized as a whole, since 
a more detailed state«by-state analysis did not seem justified. 

PRACTICES IN OPERATION 

The purposes of this inventory was essentially to provide a school 
locator service to help interested educators identify small schools in 
which specific practices were to be found. Since no attempt was made 
to define each practice and sinw the data are self-reported, the returns 
are not truly amenable to research procedures. Hence no analysis in 
depth has been made, nor can it made, using these data. Neverthe- 
less, a surface consideration of the data might be valuable. 

Table 2 reports on thc^ pmctic^ designed to adapt the organiza- 
tion or structure of the smiill school to its smallnecs. The sharing of 
specialist personnel is the most common practice reported here. Con- 
siderable sharing of other resource was reported, either through con- 
sortia or other methods, In addition, alternation of courses, schedule 
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modifications, and multiple grade levels; in one class are to be found in 
many NCA small schools, ITiough 83 schools did report joint inservice 
programs, this figure is not impressively high. 

Mmt disappointing v/vs the small number of schools reporting non- 
graded progmins and the gmnting of credit on other than the Carnegie 
unit Iwsis— such as proficiency examiniitions. These are two intra-scliool 
adaptations that seemingly wmild help a small school enhance its edu- 
cational program, but they ap[K^r to have little currency in the field. 



Table l 

NCA SMALL SCHOOLS AND INVENTORIES RETURNED 



^" • 


Sumbrr of 

Srhooh' 
in Statei 


Approximate 

NCA SmoJl 
Schools 


of Membtr 
SmatI Schools 


Returned* 


Pertvntage 
of Rfiurnt 


Arizona 


98 


15 


15,3% 


4 


28.6% 


Arkansas 


141 


40 


28.1 


15 


37.5 


Colorado 


130 


33 


23.1 


15+1 


48.3 


Illinois 


575 


114 


19.8 


66+4 


61.4 


Indiana 


2S4 


16 


6.9 


14 


93.3 


Iowa 


189 


51 


27.0 


31 + 1 


62.7 


Kansas 


187 


80 


42.8 


47+1 


60.0 


Michigan 


341 


10 


2.9 


8 


80.0 


Minnesota 


144 


9 


6.2 


5 


55.5 


Missouri 


179 


19 


10.6 


5 + 1 


31.6 


Nebraska 


142 


76 


63.5 


43 + 1 


57.9 


New Mexico 


61 


15 


24.6 


0 


0 


North Dakota 


44 


18 


40.9 


8 


44.4 


Ohio 


529 


26 


4.9 


15 


67.7 


Oklahoma 


164 


51 


31.1 


25+3 


54.9 


South Dakota 


71 


36 


50.7 


24 + 2 


72.2 


West Virginia 


135 


28 


20.7 


17 


60,7 


Wisconsin 


266 


20 


7.5 


14 


70.0 


Wyoming 


34 


11 


32.3 


6 


64.5 


Dependents' Schools 61 




49.2 


25 + 2 


90.0 


Totalis 


3744 


697 


18.6% 


387+16 


57.8% 



HTim Uitfll iwlt^k» fM'hooU mvfeil*'«l under the PoUcim and Standards for Sri^ridary S<hools 
Mhi \mdvr tike Volicivn and SifirJardn for independent i alieHe^Prrimratory Scfwoh lor iho 
11172-73 ftchool ypjir. It <kK?« xhH inclxuie «chootH »fvnxJit«><i imier ih» i*olicteB and Standards for 

Junior Hiifh' Middle Seh(H>t8 or the PoUrtes and StandardH for Vocational i Occupational SchooUi. 

Th© fMrure following tho plu» »jffn nf|)n>Mi>n(N a hiank invetitorv retume*! by a M-hooI. < Evidently 
iho inveniorv fomtf) wppp not diHtrilnitctri in the* ntate of New Mi^xiro. ; 
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Tabls 2 

ADAPTATIONS OF ORGANIZATION AND STRUCTURE 

Practict* In Written 

(For the full etatemem, i^i^'Wie refer to Current Matenoli Practice 

the inivntory form included m the appendix j Operation Ai'iulfd>le Dropped 



1. 












resources 


135 


11 


5 


2. 


Pairing with neighboring small school 


69 


5 


12 


3, 


Fully integmted K-12 program 


97 


7 


3 


4. 


Multiple grade levels in classes 


1^ 


8 


2 


5. 


Completely non«grad^ program 


5 


5 


8 


It 

v. 


/\siemauon ox classes on annual oasis 




Q 

O 


AO 


7. 


Alternation of classy on semester basis 


137 


f A 

Iv 


o 
O 


8. 


Shared time with a neighboring school 


37 


1 


5 


9. 


Cross-giBded classrooms 


31 


4 


3 


10. 


Four*day week; fifth day for professional 










or student activities 


14 


3 


7 


11 
11* 




16 


4 


7 
* 


12. 


Use of vocational/occupational area school 


66 


10 


8 


13. 


Summer school for subjects not taught 










during the regular year 


44 


4 


14 


14. 


Substantml modification of schedule 


115 


10 


2 


15. 


Cooperative purchasing 


74 


8 


6 






216 


6 


3 


I/. 


s^narec iiDrary resources 


OO 


>< 


Q 

a 


18. 


Shared subject area supervisors 


25 


1 


6 


19. 


Joint inservice programs 


83 


4 


6 


20. 


Shared guidance and cour^seling services 


39 


3 


5 


21, 


Shared teaching personnel 


47 


1 


8 


22. 


Credits based on other than Carnegie unit 


27 


6 


5 


23. 


Sharing resources with non-educationa! 










agency 


26 


3 


5 


24. 


Other (Please see text for listing of 










practices volimteered by respondents.) 


5 


0 


1 



Tlw only additional practice suggested by 0ie respondents for this 
particular section was the sharing of courses with the loail elementary 
sdiool for music and for physical education, thus making greater pro- 
gram resources available to both schools. 

Adaptations in curriculum and program deigned to l^lp a small 
school function more effectively are reported in Table 3. Independent 
study and work-study progmn^, both of which are mpidly becoming 
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fixed features in American secondary education, are the two practices 
reported by the largest number of respondents. Indeed, it would seem 
tjuit small schools resort to independent study to a Rreater extent than 
Uieir larger counterparts, if these somewhat tenuous fiRuits arc valid. 
Mmi courses, which are particularly helpful in the small school situa» 
tion, were reported with coi^tderabie frc<juency. 

Programmed learning, which was promoted so grandiloquently fifteen 
years ago, and which, were it able to deliver its promises, vwuld be so 
fitwly adaptable to small schools, obviously has not met with a hospi- 
table reception in tlie field. The data here would suggest that learning 
packages are outstripping programmed materials in our small schools, 
as IS true in the larger schools as well. 

Several other program practices of especial merit were suggested by 
the respondents. Most of these were concerned with adji»tments of the 
sdiedule to permit an enridiment of the curriculum offerings. Early- 
bird classes, intensive study courses (one or two weeks in length), in- 
ter-sem^ter courses, ^mester electives, and the trimester plan were 
mentioned as being effective ways of overcoming tiie i»tential poverty 
of a small school's curriculum. Special seminars also appear to be a 
good way to import greater breadth into the program. And the use of 
resource centers, coupled with individualized programs, was reported 
by a few schools. 

Instructu>nal modifications are smnmarized in Table 4. It is inter- 
wting to note that fewer adaptations were reported in this area than in 
the more generalized arcas of organization and program. Apparently, 
instruction remains fairly conventional in the small schools, either be- 
cause the impetus for change has not been felt at the clai^room level 
or because instructional practices do not nei^arily have to be differ- 
ent in a small school. 

Instructional television as yet has had an insignificant impact on 
NCA small schools. Perhaps the new ETV satellite over the Rocky 
Mountains will alter this to some degree, but certainly up to this point 
television has not proved the boon to the small isolated sdwol that it 
onoe was hailed to be. Nor have the other newer technological devel- 
opments- video tapes, amplified telephone instruction, and educational 
films- -made any iippreciable headway in these schools. 

Supervised correspondence courses are one of the major measures 
by whidi these small schools have attempted to broaden their prt^rams. 
This is a pmctice that should thrive even more vigorously in the future, 
as more concern is pa'd to making corres}K>ndence courses more vivid 
and meaningful to young pe<H)le. The reported low rate of team teaching 
IS not surprising, since these scjjools frequently are too small to have 
more than one teacher working in a discipline. But the sparsity of in- 
dividail progress programs is disappointing, since one would suppose 
that this procedure would be of appreciable value to a small school. 
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Table 3 

CURRICULUM AND PROGRAM ADAPTATIONS 





In 
Current 
Operation 


Written 


Praetirt 
Dropped 




106 


24 


12 


2. Quarter olectives 


90 


14 


6 


3. Independent study 


175 


17 


8 


4. Multiple levels of Accomplishment 


86 


5 


4 


5. Learning packages 


73 


13 


8 




185 


19 


6 


7. Integrated courses 


94 


5 


3 


8. Programmed learning 


41 


4 


5 


9. Combined subjects 


20 


3 


8 


10. Others (Practices volunteered by 

rrapondents; pi.iase see text for listing.) 


1.* 


5 


0 



•For the hill Atatomcni, fAewo n^fer to the inventory form included in the fi4>pendls(. 



Tabub 4 

ADAPTATIONS IN INSTRUCTION 







In 
Currrnt 
Oprratwn 


WrUten 
Matrrialt 


Praetite 
Dropped 


1. 


Courses via ITV or ETV 


30 


4 


7 


2. 


Supervised correspondence course 


88 


1 


11 


3. 


Action education 


49 


5 


7 


4. 


Students tutoring for credit 


69 


5 


8 


t. 


Video and audio-tape eoui^€s 


27 


5 


6 


6. 


IPI or otiior form of individual progress 


26 


4 


4 


7. 


Courses taken on college campus 


56 


5 


7 


8. 


Courses on film 


12 


5 


3 


9. 


Individual study 


43 


6 


6 


10. 


Peer teaching 


27 


5 


7 


n. 


Team teaching 


55 


4 


8 


12. 


Amplified-telephone instruction 


13 


2 


9 


13. 


Others (Practices volunteered by 
respondents; please see text for listing.) 


13 


2 


0 




♦Kor the fuU Blatewent. ptea^e r&fer to the inwntory form included in the itpfw mX\%. 
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Tabu: 5 

A MISCKLLANY OF PRACTICES 





in 

i *uttrni 
OfH'fatioTk 


Writtrn 
Material* 




I. ExIondfHl firld iri\m^ fur credit 


10 


«1 


u 


2. Wide use of iKiniprnfof^tonalH 


25 


a 
«i 


o 


3- Itinernnt fc»arht»rs 


10 


2 










o 


5, Mofuie vorafiomil cniucviti^m {nclliiivn 


9 


1 


9 


6. Mot)ile indu$itrial artii lalm 




n 

Vf 


in 


7. Molnlo s|M!rial clas^rcxYms 


to 

ft V 


1 

A 


O 


8, Siteiial iiiHervtco worlcNhons for teiu'tH^rs 




j€ 




9. StK*rthI itiHervi(*e uroirrains for urinHnnla 




o 




10. Town mooting .4tudi>nt government 


18 


4 


7 


11, Vi^iiting i*on8U>t;^nt for expended {leriod 




*• 


4 


12. Tlu^ Ugh(e<l NrhoolhouHO/ community m^hool 


31 


o 


o 


13# AcirresHivp fei*iniiftic>nt nf toft^^h^ra 


A 4 

4'* 


3 


2 


14. Kxten^itve home vistte 


27 


4 


3 


16, Student exchange prtvgrams 


41 


6 


8 


16, Shared m;ttrrialH with other schools 


fi2 


2 


3 


17. Siiiool/community library 


18 


6 


3 


18. Effective pmctices to promote student 








participation in activities 


87 


1 


4 


19. Others (Practices volunteered by 








respondents; please see text for listing) 


18 


3 


0 



•Fof th« full Hlntf nwut. pjea^ip ivfm* to the invpntory form bicludofl In Uw upperifUs. 




One school reiwted it^? rfTortf? to develop a c^wnpletely proRramnied 
curriculum based on behavioral objectives. A pa^^ fail marking syst4»m 
WIS reported by one school, while anotlwr utilized a no^gmde approadi, 
giving credit for completion of Uie cour>;<> work. This, of course, is a 
major step towards the full individuiili/iition of th<» pi\>gnim. 

The re«{K>ns<^ to the laKt section of thi» quc^tionmtire the csitch-all 
of miscelbimvHjf, pmctiws arv reported in Table 5, Few of thtw prac* 
tices are to l)e found to any great degree in thi- r<\s{)onding schools. 
However, it is encoumging that a signifiaint numt^^r of reporting 
schools offer speci^il inserviw workshii^s for staff members to help them 
adjust to the unique requirements of small schools. In this way, recog- 
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nitkm is being giv^'n to the distinctive miture of a small school and the 
piirticular cliiUlengi^N ti*ach<*ns nnist face in wirking in such schools. 
Unfortunately, this fine insc*rvice effort apparently is not m:itched by 
an aggres^^ive n*caiitnH»nt drive for teachi»ns to nervt* in small sclwols. 
It would RH^ni tlijit the ciMnnamity concept - the lighted schooihouse 
-would be a natural n^jwnj^e of nK>st small scliools to thiur communi- 
ties. But this not proved to be the fact in the field— probably be- 
cause of th<» great geogniphical dist^mces involved in miiny small sc^iool 
situations. Only thirty-one of the n»s|>onding schools reix>rted that they 
are functioning as community schools -a minuscule number. 

Drawing u|X)n tlie vis a-vis niiture of the small sclwol, two of the 
respondents noti*d that they have faculty student boards, one in lieu 
of the conventiortil student council and tlK» other in a»rtiun subject 
areas. Also building: on the close n»Iationships found in the small 
school, direct faculty involvenx»nt in the counseling program w;is re- 
ported by two or three schools. One school r<M>orted a multi-school 
niiiterials ct»ntc»r upon which it csm dmw fret»ly. 

Perhaps tlie most exciting procfniuiv was volunte<»rpd by o?te of the 
overseas de|H*nd(»nts' scho4>ls. It ^as undertaking a curriculum review 
study desigruKl to .isaTt^iin the h»st {>ossible program for that snvill 
school. Students, teachers, and p:irents were involvcnl in the process. 
It is this kind of approach, mther Uian a pre-fabriaittnl model imposed 
by cHitKide forc«»s, th;it augurs well for the future of any small «H!hool. 



While resF>onsi^ were* received from somewhat less than sixty per- 
c(>nt of the NC'A small schools, thus undoubtedly intruding some skew 
into the results, tinw riatii proliably are fairly rc^presentative of the 
conditions existing within our meml>er smxill schools. And though the 
datii were not collated ft)r g<»neral rt*s<>ardi puriK)si^. they do seem to 
justify a few broad conclusions: 

1. ('<>r)siderabl(» fernu^nt is afwt in our smiill schools as they seek 
more effective ways of providing quality educiition within ilye 
a)nt(»xt of tlu'ir snuiUness. This is evidenced by the large number 
of various practiw^ rt^portinl. as well as by the fact tlwt nearly 
ev(^ry practia* lias Iven tried ami sometimes dropi^d by one 
scliool or another Clearly ther<* Is much qii(»sting in tlie field for 
mon^ <»ffi^'tive ways of providing c ducsition in the smiUl school. 

2. Ikt::ius<* of the uniqu<»n(»ss of vach smidl school setting, no single 
pnictici^ pre<loniin;it<'S in thesi* schools. Only one- work-study 
prfigran^s apprmtcht^s ihi* fifty ix»rcent {K)int as far as tlie re* 
sfKmdinu s('h<H>ls wi»n» concerned. This reprei^ nts no weakn<»ss 
cm the part of the small scIkk)!, \h* it notinl, but rathc»r |)ointii out 
tho distinctive niitur<» of the individiL'il school, domxmding ad* 
justnwnt.^ aiKi adapt^itions am.soriimt with the load situation. 
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3. hew, if any, of Uipst» reporting schools hjive attempted a sub- 
stantive, holistic modification of their structure, organi«»tion, 
curriculum, program, and proceduit>s desigmnJ to capitalize fully 
upon tlic strengths and to moderate the weiiknesses of smalhiess. 
Such an effort could be singularly productive for any small school 
mjjkmg this endeavor; moreover, such a school well could serve 
as a piiradigm for its sister small schools. This, of course, is pre- 
cisely the intent of the next and final stage of the NCA Project 
for Model Small Sdiools. 
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Postscript 



Having completed the first three pha^ of its propel project, the 
NCA Committee on Sinall Sdiools is more Oi^red than ever that the 
small school not only has a variable future, but that with thoughtful 
design and planning it well can Iwjome the keystone for the now con- 
figuration of schools emerging in contemporary America. Smallne^, 
rather than being a hapless condition in a society committed to un- 
tmmmeled growth, now suddenly is becoming a desideratum as Ameri- 
cans seek to avoid the plight of mass-man. The small social institution, 
be it a school or a g jvemmental agency or a church or whatever, rep- 
resents one of the few ways by which our long-cherished national 
dream and aspirations for genuine democracy can survive in a world 
of out-sized numbers* 

Moreover, after laboriously burrowing through the research in the 
field and having undertaken its own inventory, the Committee feels 
certain that e disadvantages that accrue to smallness can be over- 
come more readily than can the intractable problems that fao? large 
schools in their efforts to become caring and humane institutions. Small 
schools am be good schools, indeed can become the best sdiools. But 
this am happen only if the leadership and staff in the small school 
make a conscious and determined effort to realize those values. This 
will entail the exercise of much cduaitional imagination and some dar- 
ing i\B well. But Uk» final results could be overwhelmingly positive, pro- 
viding our young people with a sdiool setting tailored to their own 
human dimensions. 

As the NCA Committee on Small Schools moves into the final stage 
of this particular project, it is .sustained by the hope that its own mod- 
est effort miy help tin* small school come fully into its own— not only 
within the ranks of the NCA Commission on Schools but within the 
entire NCA region. This is no trivial ambition, but Uien it seems evi- 
dent that the small school is to play no small role in the schooling of 
our young people in the decades ahead. 
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Appendix 



NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



COMMISSION ON seconoahy school 

i 'ffs^6 S&cretQfy: 

COMMITTEE ONSI^ SCHOOLS Stsfwage 

54^1 f outfi Shore Drive 
ChlC^.'-o, Mtif^iS 6G61S 
Teleplwne: (3:a) 752*1616 



INVENTORY OF EFFECTIVE PRACTICES IN SMALL SCHOOLS 



Dear Principal: 

As the chief building administrator of one of NCA*s smaller secondary schools 
(a school having a total enroUment of 300 or less in grades nine through 
twelve) , we are certain that you rfiare with us an abiding regard for the ramll 
schools m our region. The Committee on Small Schools, which mts established 
by the NCA Commission on Secondary Schools three years ago, lias as its 
major mtent the reinvigoration of small schools through efforts to help them 
build upon theu: strengths and overcome the limitations mherent in smallnesa 
It IS to that end that the committee has developed his Model Small School 
Project. 

An integral part of that project has teen the determination of practices that 
have proved effective within small schools. We a^ed Dr. Everett D. Edington 
of New Mexico State University to do preliminary research on this for us. 
Identifying those practices considered exemplary in small schools. At this 
pomt, then, we wish to ascertain thc^ schools in which these practices are 
to be found. 

Obviously the person to go to for this information— and for anything else in 
the school—is the principal. Hence we ask your cooperation in completing 
this mventory form. It should not take you long to do so, but the potentitu 
value of the information for your many NCA colleagues could he great It is 
our mtention, once the inventory has been completed, to make this infonna- 
tion widely knomi to all our small school members. 

The following instructions should help you complete the inventory accu- 
rately: 

L Plea^ mark those practices that are in oneration in vour school to such 
an efiectsve degree that you would encout«^ge your colleagues to oteerve 
them m practire, Benr in mind that this is not a counting survey, but an 
effort to identify for our NCA small school ntemtership those schools in 
which sj>ecmc practices are teing implemented with a conspicuous de- 
gree of success. 

2, Ple.ise add to the inventory any practices or programs in your school 
thiit are not listed here but which you consider to be exceptionally helpful 
in assistmg a small w^hool to build upon its strengths and circumvent the 
constraints imi>osed by smnllness, 
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3. In completing this form, please use the following code: 

A /n Current Operation 

This indk'atps that the practice currently in effect in your school 
and is working so well that you would encourage inquiries about it 
from fellow educators. I'te not use this symbol unless you consider 
the pnictice to be exemplary as far as your school is concerned, 

W n Written Materials Are Available 

Th\» indicates that you have written materials coni'eminK the pro- 
gmm or nniclice fis effected in your school and that you iire willing 
to send this material to iuiy inquiring school upon request. 

D -1 Dropped 

This indicat€»s that the practice was tried fairly recently in your 
school (within the last three years) but was discontinued subse- 
quently. 

Note that a pnictice may be mitrked both A and W should both apply. 

4. If the materials you have on any exceptionally successful practice/pro- 
gram are not too voluminous, wo would appreciate your sending one 
copv of each to the Chicago NCA offii'e along with your completed in- 
ventory. Please feci free to add, either on the inventory or supplemen- 
tary to it, any comments you wish concerning the promises and problems 
of ::man schw>ls. 

5. Please n turn this inventory form directly to the NCA Chicago office 
l)efore Decemf^er 15, 1973: f he address is: 



The N(^A Committee on Small Schools is grateful for your coo|>eration in our 
joint tiisk of preserving and enh-'mcing the small school as one of the fine 
educational resources in Americxm education. 



Appreciatively yours, 

Committee on Smiill Schools 

NCA Commission on Secondary Schools 



1 Noveml>er73 



NCA ('ommis-sion on Secondary Schools 
MM South Shore Drive 
Chiciigo, IL 60615 
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COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS/ 
NORTH CENTRAL ASSOaATION 

5454 SOUTH SHORE DRIVE • CHICAGO. IlLINOlS 60615 

INVENTORY OF EFFECTIVE PRACTICES IN SMAU SCHOOLS 

In completing this fonn, use the following code: 

A r= In Current Operation W 1:= Written Materials Available D = Dropped 
(Please see the accompanying letter for complete instructions.) 

Reporting PrincipaL _ 

School.™ ^ 

Street Address., ^ . 

City /State/Zip 

♦ » 1)1 

A« Organltaihn and SimcUiro 

. 1 Consortium of several schools to share resource, personnel, or pro- 
grams (such as multidistrict computer use, special education pro- 
grams, etc.) Please indicate the com|Kinents being shared: 



. ^ . 2 ^airing with a neighboring small school for shared resources, per- 
sonnel, programs. Please indicate the components being shared: 



. _ , 3 Fully integrated K-12 program (staff, program, students* etc.), 
... — 4 Multiple gnide levels in classes. 

5 Completely non*graded program. 

. -6 Alternation of classes on an annual basis* 
^- , . 7 Alternation of classes on a semester basis. 

8 Shared time with a neighboring school — one school offering part of 

the^ total program and the other the remiiinder, in a complementary 
fashion. (Not necessiirily restricted to a public school /church- related 
school sharing.) 

9 Cross-graded classrooms. 

10 Four-day week: fifth day for professional meetings or student ac- 
tivities. 

11 Differentiated staffing. 

12 Occupational area school sharing enrollment with the small school. 

13 Summer school for subjects not taught during the regular vear. 
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14 Modifving the schedule in a 8ui>$tanttve fashion to permit f^reater 
floxihility. 

15 (^'ooiHTutive purchasing with somt! other small schools or districts. 
. IG Shared si>einalisi t)ersonneI, such as nurses, {^ychologists, etc. 

17 Shared library resources, print and non-print. 

. .- 18 Sh^ircHl subject area suf^ervisors (employed bv more than one dis- 
trict). 

. .. 19 Joint inservice programs with neighlx)ring schools. 
20 Shared guidance and rounseling services. 

.21 Shared teaching }>ers >nnel who spend two or three days in one school 
and the alternate days in another school. 

22 Credits granted on bases other than the Carnegie unit. 

23 Sharing educational resources with non-educntional institutions or 
agencies. Please des4Tif»e the prognun briefly: 

B, Curriculum anrf Program 

1 Mini-courses. 
... ^ .2 Quarter electives. (In all or in specified subjects.) 
. . 3 Independent study. 

. 4 Multiple levels of acc-ompllshment. (Options within the same class.) 
. . . 5 Learning packages. 

. _ . 6 Work-study programs. (Or cooperative work programs.) 

. 7 Integrated courses. (Such as Science I, Science II, etc.) 
. . .. 8 Prognjmmed learning. 

_ - . 9 Combined subjects, such as art, music, U.S. history, and literature 
in one multiple-credit course. 

11 . , _ . 

C. Instruction 

, . I C'uitrsos via instrucfioiial or educational television. 
. 2 Directly suiK*rvijse<l corresj)ondence courses. 

. . 3 Action education. (Students out in the community, usin;; community 
resources and community personnel in formalized learning en- 
deavors.) 

. i Students tutoring for credit, cither their peers or younger students. 

, 5 Video nnd audio- tape courses. 

. G IPI or some other form of individual pn>gresston. 
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7 Courses taken on coUege campuses, but for high school credit 

- - 8 Courses on film. 

,9 Individual study. (As contnisted mih independent study.) 
- 10 Peer teaching. 

- — 11 Team teaching. 

. -.12 Amplified" telephone instruction. 

- .. 13 _ ^ - ^ 

14 . ^ 

^ .1 Extended field trips, for specific credit. 

- 2 Wide use of paraprof^ssionals, 

- 3 Itinemnt teachers. (Teachers who visit the school for a week, or 

month, or semester m order to teach special course.) 

- . 4 Mooile science labs. 

- Mobile vocational education facilities. 
6 Mobile industrial arts labs. 

— . 7 Mobile special classrooms such as language lal^, art rooms, etc. 

' ^ SSfi workshops to help teachers function better in small 

^ fe?Tn1mSlf ?h^ principals to help them perform bet^ 

10 Town' meeting student government 
, 1 1 Visiting consultant for an extended period of time. 

12 The lighted school-house: full community school concept in effect 

13 Aggressive recruitment of teachers for a small school milieu. 

^* o^SSon. ^""""^ """^'^^ ^^"^"^ ^ ''^''^'^ home/school co- 

fStZ'otoA ^^^^ ^^^^ 

A6 Shared materials mailed or transported between schools. 

Sty pK^SiS^ ^'^ ^"""'^^ '^"^^ participation in the school's 

. 19 . „ 

- .20 _ , ,. 

21 ^ _ . ' 

_ .22 ^...^ \ 
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BEST COP) nkmimi 
Publications of f/>e Commission on Sciioois . . . 

that may be of interest to you. Frc?<^ single copies of all except the first 
three items are available from the Executive Secretiiry of the C<»nmis- 
sion on Schools, 5454 South Shore Drive, ('hicago, Illinois 60615. 

The NCA Evaluation Guide for &wndary Schools: 
A Workbook for the Self-Study and Evaluation Review • $8 00) 

Leadership for Quality Evaluation: 
A Manuiil for Uie Evaluation Team Chairmiin ^$ 50) 

A Public Infonnation Kit on NCA Accreditation and Evaluation ($1.(K)) 

Policies and Standards for the Approval of . , . 
. . . Secondary Schools 
. . . Junior High Middle Schools 
. . Indopi>ndt'nt College-Preparatory Schools 
. . . Vocational Occupational Si*condar> Schools 
. . Separately-AdnMuistered Adult High Sdi<x>Is 
. . . Optional Schools Special Function Sc}k>o1s 
. . . Element^iry Si-hools 

Procrduois for the Evnhiatum of Siwndnry Schools 

Pn>cedures fi>r tlie Evaliwtion of Junior High Middle Schcx)ls 

A Pri m<T on NCA Accr{*ditiit!on: It»s Rationale, Its Nature, Its Struc- 

tUiV 

A Profile of thf NCA ( oniniLssion on Schools 

Improvint^ Education Through School EvaliuUion 

Partners in Quality Educrition: The Junior High Middle School and 
the m \ 

Partners in Quality Education: The Vottitional Occupational Second- 
ary School and the* NCA 

Partners in Quality Eduaition: Tl>e Adult High Schoo' and the NC'A 

Partners in Quality Education: The Elementary School and tin? NCA 

Directives and Guidelines for the Improvement of School Evaluation 

Rules of Procedure of the NCA Commission on Schools 

An Instrument for the Evaluation of the NCA Evaluation Team's 
Written Report 

O 
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